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HIGHLIGHTS OF BUSINESS IN OCTOBER 


Some easing in economic activity was evident in 
October as the Federal Reserve Board index of industrial 
production remained at the September level of 232 per- 
cent of its 1935-39 average. Thus, the index, though 
slightly above the 230 figure for last October, failed to 
register its usual autumn rise. 

Also indicative of a somewhat lower rate of operations 
was the fact that the proportion of total wage earners 
in manufacturing working more than 40 hours a week 
declined to 22 percent this October as compared with 29 
percent in October, 1952. However, unemployment in 
OcteuLcr remained at the postwar low of 1.2 million and 
total employment was practically unchanged from the 
preceding month and slightly above last October. 


Wholesale Prices Steady 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics comprehensive index 
of wholesale prices has been remarkably stable for over 
a year, fluctuating almost entirely between 110 and 111 
percent of its 1947-49 average. October marked a further 
continuation of this stability, as the index declined only 
fractionally from its September value of 111.0. This 
stability is all the more surprising in view of the pro- 
nounced fluctuations that have characterized some of the 
components of the index. As compared with October of 
last year, wholesale prices of farm products declined on 
the average by 10.1 percent and processed meats by 17.7 
percent. These declines were offset by a rise averaging 
1.4 percent in the prices of commodities other than farm 
products and foods, which have much greater weight in 
the index. 

Prices received by farmers declined an additional 2 
percent in October as prices of hogs, cattle, and corn 
weakened. Prices paid by farmers declined also but not 
as much as prices received, with the result that the 
parity ratio was down another point in the month ended 
October 15. At 91, the parity ratio was 8 points below 
the level of October, 1952. 


Construction Maintains Record Pace 


Expenditures for new construction in October were 
unchanged from the September level and, at $3.2 billion, 
set a new high for the month. Outlays this October were 
nearly 7 percent above the previous high for the month 
established in October, 1952. 

The main factors sustaining construction activity in 
October were contraseasonal increases in outlays for 


commercial, educational, and religious building. Highway 
construction was also at a high level, though down 
slightly from September. 

For the first ten months of this year, new construction 
expenditures maintained a 7 percent margin over the 
record level attained during the corresponding period of 
last year. Although much of this increase was due to 
higher prices, the physical volume of new building is 
estimated to have risen by 3 percent. 


Business Inventories Rise 

The value of inventories on the shelves of retailers, 
wholesalers, and manufacturers increased by $600 million 
during September, after adjustment for seasonal factors. 
At a record $78.7 billion, inventory holdings at the end 
of September were $5.7 billion higher than a year earlier. 
Manufacturers’ stocks increased the most during the 
month, by $250 million, with wholesalers’ stocks up $200 
million and retailers’ stocks up $150 million. 

The reason for the inventory rise seems to have been 
an unexpected drop in sales in a few industries which 
more than offset a reduced rate of additions to inven- 
tories. The increase in retailers’ inventories was entirely 
concentrated among auto dealers, as lagging sales com- 
bined with high production led to a contraseasonal in- 
crease of $250 million in their holdings. Other durable 
goods inventories at retail registered little change, and 
nondurable goods stocks even fell slightly. 


Farm Income in 1953 

Farmers in 1953 are expected to net about 7 percent 
less than last year. At an estimated $12.5 billion, net 
farm income would be $1 billion below the 1952 level. 

The basic reason for the decline is a 4 percent drop 
in cash farm receipts accompanied by a drop of only 2 
percent in production expenses. The drop in cash receipts 
occurred despite an increase in farm marketings, this 
increase being more than offset by lower prices. The 
largest declines occurred in potatoes, soybeans, and cattle, 
cash receipts for potatoes dropping by one-third. On the 
other hand, receipts from eggs and chickens were up 
substantially. 

The outlook for 1954 is for the farmer to net about 
the same as this year. Gross receipts may be lower as a 
result of acreage restrictions on various crops but costs of 
farm operation are also expected to decline. 
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Question That Survey 


There are many occasions when the only way to obtain 
needed information is to go to those who have it and ask 
questions. That is the essence of what surveys are de- 
signed to do. 

It is generally not necessary to go to all who have 
knowledge of a subject to get the answers. A relatively 
limited number can be interviewed, or consulted by mail 
questionnaire, and if this group is properly selected, the 
answers obtained are likely to be satisfactory for most 
practical purposes. Currently, there are a number of 
polling or survey organizations— mostly firms in the 
field of marketing research—that will undertake to 
answer any question through a nation-wide sample for 
what is really a very moderate fee. 

All this is fairly well understood today. What is com- 
monly overlooked is that it may be too well understood, 
in the sense that surveys may be misapplied or that there 
may be uncritical acceptance of the findings they produce. 


Making a World of Average Men 

To place the surveys in proper perspective, it is neces- 
sary to keep in mind that they are designed to obtain 
information, not to create it. The interviewer can collect 
information that exists. When he merely gets a group of 
respondents to dream up answers beyond the scope of 
their actual knowledge, the result is likely to be worthless. 
Many forecasting surveys, for example, are of this kind. 
Since no one knows the future of the general economy, 
or of the stock market, surveys on such questions can 
contribute little. When confined to plans, programs, con- 
tracts, and similar measures of future activity they are 
more likely to add to our knowledge of what is likely to 
happen. 

As we move into the measurement of attitudes, 
preferences, and other psychological states, there are 
also difficulties. In this shadowland, it is sometimes im- 
possible to tell where fact is left behind and fancy takes 
over. No one can give an informed opinion about inno- 
vations or other matters beyond his experience. Yet, the 
uninformed individual will make unguarded statements 
when confronted by the interviewer with a question he 
feels he must answer. To assign meaning to such an 
answer may be capricious. To accept it as representing 
a standard for the community may be worse than capri- 
cious, it may be downright irresponsible. 

In the ordinary commercial application, such pro- 


cedures are apt to be relatively harmless. Their use may 
be justified on the basis that they will produce a greater 
profit. This may be doubted; but if the survey is invalid, 
results will reveal the error and the loss is only 
temporary. 

The consumer may find this standardization through 
surveys to have some undesirable consequences because 
his choice may be unduly restricted. The flavor of the ice 
cream he eats may be determined not by the best choice 
of ingredients and processes, but by what a survey has 
indicated a majority prefers. The fads and frills on the 
product the consumer buys, as well as its functional 
necessities, are made to conform to a common standard. 
The kind, and perhaps the size, of the package things 
come in may be similarly determined. The automobiles he 
finds on the market may be made to look very much alike 
because no manufacturer wants to get too far away from 
what is assumed to be the pattern of the mass market. 

Even in lines where goods are produced in full variety, 
the consumer may not have access to them. The store- 
keepers in any locality may find it easier to solve their 
buying and inventory problems by handling only one line 
of merchandise, which some national advertiser has “de- 
termined” to be the “buy” of the year. 

When business goes too far in treating us as a race of 
average men, however, it opens up an area into which 
competition can profitably move. In this way, changes 
may be forced on the others. Even when the mass market 
is gauged correctly, there is a fringe of nonconforming 
buyers; and it may be that some of the most profitable 
opportunities for the small business of the future will lie 
in meeting the specialized demands of these limited 
groups. 


No Substitute for Creative Effort 


The techniques of the pollster are also misapplied at 
times by being carried over into other fields, such as art 
and education, where mass standards have little, if any, 
applicability. In the movies, we are often given, not the 
title, the ending, or even important passages as they are 
written, but some modification intended to make them 
more palatable to somebody referred to as the “general 
public.” The effect is a destruction of creative effort. 

In the schools, our children are sometimes taught, not 
the essential tools of intellectual achievement, but bits 
of information and ways of tackling problems that some 
survey has revealed would be frequently encountered in 
the life of the average adult. This leads to substantial 
concentration on the latter kind of learning, which we 
are almost bound to pick up on our own when the time 
comes; but once the former is missed in childhood, 
can seldom be recovered. 

In all such cases, what ensues is miseducation of our 
people. Individuals will, of course, break the bonds and 
achieve distinction, But the gap between such individuals 
and the masses is widened, and progress is retarded. The 
control in these fields must come from the good judgment 
of the artist and the scholar; and when administrators 
put aside the advanced standards supported by such 
judgment, in favor of a poll of the man in the street, 
they are in effect abrogating their responsibility. 

There is reason enough not to put too much faith in 
the answers provided by the surveys. Even the best 
survey samples cannot assure accuracy; they merely offer 
a probability of it. And even a wholly representative 
sample cannot provide an answer good for more than the 
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ILLINOIS—LEADER IN HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE 


The large and prosperous household furniture indus- 


| try in Illinois began its long and irregular growth in 1833 


when the Clark Filer Company was established in Chi- 
cago. Rapid population growth in the Midwestern states 
created an ever-growing demand for furniture, while 
cheap water transportation and later the availability of 
railroad trunklines and ready access to lumber supplies 
made cities such as Chicago and Rockford ideal sites for 
furniture plants. 

The industry, which has now grown to 335 firms, 
is still concentrated in the Chicago and Rockford areas, 
with almost 80 percent of the State’s firms located within 
a 50-mile radius of Chicago and another 15 percent in or 
around Rockford. The remaining firms are widely scat- 
tered throughout the State. Over 85 percent of these firms 
employ fewer than 100 workers and very few employ 
more than a few hundred. The largest employer is the 
Kroehler Manufacturing Company, which has plants at 
Naperville and Bradley and employs over 4,000 workers. 
Other large firms are the Kuehne Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Mattoon and the Englander Company of Chicago 
and DeKalb, each company with more than 1,500 
employees. 


Growing Industry 

The furniture industry, although hard hit during the 
depression of the 1930's, has, like most other industries, 
reached new peaks during the postwar years. The 1952 
production of wood and upholstered furniture was almost 
three times as great as that of 1941. The first half of 
1953 has given every indication that production and sales 
may reach still higher levels this year. This, of course, 
depends largely on factors outside the control of the 
industry, such as national income and the number of new 
houses built. Changes in these figures are usually followed 
very closely by changes in furniture sales. 

Illinois ranks third among the states in the value of 
household furniture produced, trailing only New York 
and North Carolina. In 1952, more than $228 million 
worth of furniture was shipped by Illinois manufacturers. 
The largest part of this was unupholstered wood and 
metal furniture valued at about $127 million. Another 
$60 million worth of upholstered furniture as well as 
bedding and miscellaneous products valued at $41 million 
were shipped during that period. 


Chicago Biggest Furniture Market 

In addition to the large part played by Illinois in 
the manufacture of household furniture, the largest 
furniture market in the world is found at Chicago, in the 
American Furniture Mart and the Merchandise Mart. 
The owners of the American Furniture Mart believe that 
it is the largest building in the world devoted exclusively 
to one industry. The two million square feet of floor 
space of the Furniture Mart and half of the three million 
square feet of the Merchandise Mart are leased to manu- 
facturers of home furnishings. 


KNOW YOUR STATE 


Because of the expense involved in shipping furniture, 
it is necessary for the buyer to come to the sample rather 
than sending the sample to the buyer as is customary in 
many industries. Consequently, in January and June of 
every year, buyers from retail stores from all over the 
country journey to Chicago to compare style, price, and 
quality of the products of hundreds of manufacturers and 
to place orders for the following six months. The Janu- 
ary show generally draws more than 24,000 buyers and 
the June market from 16,000 to 20,000. About 40 percent 
of the total sales volume of the industry is booked during 
these periods. 


Innovations in Production and Marketing 

New methods of furniture production and marketing 
promise to stimulate further industry growth.. Among 
the most interesting of recent innovations is the use by 
the Kroehler Manufacturing Company of prefabrication 
in the production of upholstered furniture. In this process, 
springing and upholstering, formerly done after the 
wood framework was finished, are now performed on the 
separate parts before final assembly. The varicus parts 
such as backs, seats, and arms are built separately and 
then carried by conveyors to the final assembly point, or 
the parts are shipped to assembly points located near the 
market. . 

The use of machines instead of hand labor for such 
operations as sewing and stapling will cut the time and 
expense of furniture manufacture by considerable 
amounts. In addition, a saving on freight charges, an im- 
portant element in furniture costs, is anticipated because 
up to 75 percent more furniture can be shipped in a 
freight car if the parts are unassembled. The unassem- 
bled parts do not have to be expensively crated and 
wrapped as do complete pieces. It is estimated that these 
cost reductions will result in price cuts of between 25 and 
35 percent on the firm’s top line of furniture and corre- 
sponding amounts on other lines. 

Another interesting innovation is the prepackaging of 
chrome dinette sets by the Douglas Furniture Corpora- 
tion of Chicago. A dinette set consisting of a table and 
four chairs, complete with instructions for easy assembly, 
is shipped in two surprisingly small corrugated boxes. 
The boxes are attractively designed to encourage pur- 
chase of the dinette sets as gifts. The prepackaged method 
of selling furniture saves a considerable proportion of 
handling and shipping charges, cuts storage costs, and re- 
duces the probability of damage during delivery. In ad- 
dition, customers are assured of receiving factory-fresh 
merchandise, not floor samples. 

Such experiments with new methods make possible 
lower prices to the consumer and a larger total market. 
It is the same pattern that has accounted for the upward 
trend in living standards throughout our history, with the 
maximum of opportunity for American industry and its 
workers. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


SELECTED INDICATORS UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 
Percentage changes August, 1953, to September, 1953 = 




























































































Percentage 
= ~ a ~ = = — en — September Change from 
| COAL, PRODUCTION | 1953 August | Sept. 
| | —_= | | 1953 | 1952 
| of | — a 
ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION Annual rate 
| | ] in billion $ 
| | Personal income!............. 285. 8* —04/+ 34 
Manufacturing! 
EMPLOY MENT — MANUFACTURING ee 298 . 8* — 2.0} + 5.1 
| | | | TE OM Ae Te 46.4">) +0.4]+74 
New construction activity! 
Private residential.......... 13.0 — 1.8] + 4 
| CONSTRUCTION. CONTRACTS AWARDED Private nonresidential... .... 13.2 0.0 | +11.6 
fo ee 13.5 + 0.6} — 0.5 
sets ef Teg Foreign trade! 
—" Merchandise exports........ 14. 2° —12.4 | + 8.8 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES Merchandise imports........ 10. 1° —7.41}+28 
Excess of exports............ 4.1° —22.7 | +27.0 
ay Consumer credit outstanding? 
es CO PS ER eee 27.6» + 0.6} + 1.4 
BANK DEBITS Installment credit......... 21.2» + 0.6} + 1.5 
mu Business loans?.......... Bee 23.0% +0.6]+ 58 
ee eet or Cash farm income’............ 39.6 +32.7 | — 8.6 
| FARM PRICES vs ee Badieuss 
} (1947-49 
Industrial production? = 100) 
Combined index............ 125* —1.3| + 1.8 
Durable manufactures....... 140* —1.9] + 4.5 
ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES Nondurable manufactures. wie 113* —1.5 + 0.5 
™ sueietieenentaintedintiniadilanasan- tetas: a UE eng hod veo de ee 114* 0.0} — 4.6 
d : Manufacturing employment‘ 
Sept. Percentage Production workers......... 110* — 1.4] + 2.6 
_— 1953 Change from Factory worker earnings‘ 
(1947-49 | August Sept. Average hours worked...... 99 — 2.2}; — 39° 
= 100) 1953 1952 Average hourly earnings... .. 134 + 0.6] + 5.3 
— ss = Average weekly earnings 133 — 1.7} + 1.2 
Electric ‘iii. PL leek 165.1 — 1.8] +20.9 Construction contracts awarded® 228 +23.1 | —14.6 
Coal production?. 5 ow : 76.4 £91 =tt:9 Department store sales*....... 106 — 5.4; -—19 
Employment — manufacturing’. 111.9 — 0.1 | + 5.4 Consumers’ price index‘. ..... 115 + 0.2) + 1.0 
Payrolls—manufacturing . iF n.a. on oe Wholesale prices* 
Dept. store sales in Chicago*. aed 102.0" — 1.9} —1.9 All commodities. ......... 111 + 0.4] -— 07 
Consumer prices in Chicago®. . 116.6 +0.3 | + 1.4 Farm products............. 98 + 1.6] — 82 
Construction contracts awarded® 166.4 —13.8 | +27.0 Foods. ...........-.-e0e- 107 +16) — 34 
NE OES Da iia 144.0 | +64/+4+9.4 _ Other..............-4:. 115 —-O1/ +14 
PUNE INO GS oa co eek 6 cacaa 105.1 +0.7| — 7.8 Farm prices* 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)’. . 137.2 — 1.0} +13.1 Received by farmers. ....... 95 -— 0.8) —11.1 
Petroleu -um m production”. roe eRe 91.1 — 1.5] — 1.2 Paid by farmers............ 111 -O.7 1 =o 
pace SS Pa sank - eee Sear 924 0.0; — 89 
1 Federal Power Commission; ? Illinois Rasen of Mines; 
3 Illinois Supertn of Labor; * Federal Reserve Bank, 7th District; 1U. S. Dept. of Commerce; ? Federal Reserve Board; * U. S. Dept. 
. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; *F. W. Dodge Corporation; 7 Federal of Agriculture; *U. S. Bureau of Labor Siatistics; ° F. Ww. Dodge Corp. 
Reserve Board; ° Illinois Crop Reports: * Life Insurance Agency Man- ® Seasonally adjusted. © As of end of month. © Data are for August, 
agement Association;  [llinois Geological Survey. 1953; yor gg relate to July, 1953, and August, 1952. 4 Based on 
* Seasonally adjusted. n.a. Not available. official indexes, 1910-14 = 100. 
UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 
| 1953 1952 
Item 
| Oct. 24 | Oct.17 | Oct.10 | Oct.3 | Sept. 26 | Oct. 25 
Produc tion: 
Bituminous coal (daily avg.) thous. of short tons..} 1,546 1,586 1,546 1,538 1,610 1,397 
Electric power by utilities mil. of kw-hr.... 8 , 306 8,265 8,307 8,414 8,354 7,681 
Motor vehicles (Wards)...... ....number in thous.. 142.7 145.7 140.4 134.4 132.3 135.9 
Petroleum (daily avg.). .. el ee 6,130 6,221 6,223 6,353 6,397 6,450 
OS eee ae 1947-49=100...... 133.3 135.2 133.6 133.7 133.5 138.2 
Freight c arloadings ... thous. of cars... 804 823 804 813 820 838 
Department store sales eevee 2 | ee 113 118 120 112 114 124 
Commodity prices, whole sale: 
All commodities... 1947-49 =100... 110.0 110.1 110.3 110.7 110.7 111.1 
Other than farm products and foods . .1947-49= 100. . 114.6 114.6 114.6 114.6 114.6 113.0 
22 COMMMOUMIOE. . occ ks cscs ...-- 1947-49 =100... 86.2 85.9 85.6 87.1 87.6 92.1 
Finance: 
Business loans. . . _el. of dol. os... PBA 23,201 23,146 23,113 23 ,035 22 ,333 
Failures, industrial and comme ercial... number. . Wate 185 169 186 189 152 154 























Source: Survey of Current Business, Weekly Supplements. 
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Consumers’ Net Worth 


Most of the nation’s 54 million consumer spending 
units owned more than they owed as of the early part of 
1953. The net worth of nearly half of them amounted to 
$5,000 or more, according to estimates made by the 
Federal Reserve Board from data collected in its 1953 
Survey of Consumer Finances. About a tenth of all 
spending units were worth upwards of $25,000, and as 
many more were in debt to an extent exceeding their 
assets. The median net worth of all spending units was 
$4,100, substantially greater than in 1950. These esti- 
mates probably understate actual consumer net worth, 
since they include practically all consumer debt, but 
exclude such assets as insurance, household appliances, 
and jewelry. 

Almost all consumer spending units had accumulated 
some saving by 1953 in the form of business or invest- 
ment assets, liquid assets, or various capital goods such 
as automobiles and houses. Liquid assets (checking and 
savings accounts and United States government securi- 
ties) were the most widely held assets, with 70 percent of 
the spending units reporting at least some saving in this 
form (see chart, page 7). Most investment in business by 
individuals was in enterprises they operated or controlled, 
rather than in corporations open to the public. 


Zinc Inventories at Six-Year Peak 

Inventories of slab zinc soared to 140,000 tons in 
September, their highest level in over six years, and 20 
percent above the August figure. The advance reflected a 
further decline in domestic demand, as foreign smelters 
continued to undersell domestic producers. Production 
dropped slightly during the month, but the decline was far 
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too small to offset the decline in shipments and retard the 
growth of stocks. 

As shown by the accompanying chart, the expansion 
of zine inventories started in June of 1952, during the 
steel strike. With steel supplies short, producers of gal- 
vanized steel — the biggest users of zinc — cut orders and 
shipments dropped sharply. Zinc production, however, was 
maintained near prestrike levels, with the result that in- 
ventories climbed from slightly over 23,000 tons in May 
to 115,000 tons by the end of July. Although producers 
cut prices drastically, zinc stocks remained high, fluctuat- 
ing between 80,000 and 100,000 tons until May of this 
year, and then surged upward even farther when Euro- 
pean-produced zinc became cheaper than domestic zinc. 

Some relief may be in store for American zinc pro- 
ducers. Stocks of zinc users are reported to be down 
substantially in Europe, and foreign demand is rising. 
This has diverted some foreign-produced zinc away from 
the United States and lifted pressure from domestic 
dealings. As a result the price of foreign-produced zinc 
at New York in early November was somewhat above the 
domestic price. 


Business Investment Up in First Half 

Demand for investment funds by corporations 
amounted to $13 billion in the first half of 1953, up $3 
billion from the same period a year ago. Most of this 
advance reflected increased working capital requirements, 
although investment in plant and equipment was also up 
—by half a billion dollars — between the two periods. 
The increase in working capital totaled $1.7 billion in the 
first six months of this year, in contrast to a decline of 
$700 million in the first half of last year. The dominant 
factor in this movement was the faster rate of inventory 
build-up in 1953. 

As in 1952, the bulk of this investment was financed 
from retained profits and depreciation reserves. In- 
creased profits, combined with unchanged tax rates and 
only slightly increased dividend disbursements, provided 
corporations with almost $5.5 billion in retained earnings 
— $750 million more than in the comparable period last 
year. Depreciation allowances were up $1 billion, reflect- 
ing both the influence of the expanded stock of capital 
and the effect of the rapid tax-amortization program. 
Most of the remaining capital funds used to expand in- 
vestment in the first half of 1953 were raised from new 
security issues. These amounted to slightly over $4 billion, 
about the same as in the first half of fast year. 


Liquid Saving Increases 

Individuals added $3.7 billion to their liquid saving 
in the second quarter of 1953 —— more than twice as much 
as in the same quarter a year ago. The largest advance 
in saving over the year centered in indiv:dual holdings 
of corporate and government securities, liquid saving in 
this form amounting to almost $3 billion in the second 
quarter of this year. During the quarter, individuals in- 
creased their holdings of U. S. government bonds (ex- 
cluding holdings of savings bonds which decreased 
somewhat) by $1.2 billion, holdings of state and local 
government bonds by a record $800 million, and corporate 
holdings by $1.2 billion. 

Additions to liquid saving in the form of currency and 
bank deposits, shares in savings and loan associations, 
and insurance totaled approximately $4.0 billion, about 
the same as in the second quarter of 1952. Partial offsets 


ee 





to the rise in liquid saving were further increases in 
mortgage debt and other consumer debt, mainly install- 
ment loans. These advances reflected continued high level 
expenditures for homes, automobiles, and other consumer 
durables in the second quarter. 


Farm Productivity Gains 

This year’s farm output — expected to fall short only 
of last year’s and of the 1948 record —can be attributed 
in large part to the increasing productivity of America’s 
farmers. Farmers this year are using a fourth fewer 
man-hours of work, but have almost twice as much farm 
power and machinery at their disposal as they did 15 to 
20 years ago. Increased mechanization coupled with im- 
proved production practices such as hybrid seeds, greater 
use of fertilizer, more effective weed, insect, and disease 
control have pushed output per acre up 31 percent since 
1935-39. Land used for crops is also up slightly, with the 
result that farmers produced 40 percent more during the 
years 1948-52 than in the 1935-39 period. The gain from 
1935-39 will be even greater in 1953 if early crop esti- 
mates are correct (see chart). 

These high levels of production are largely responsible 
for recent declines in prices received by farmers. Roughly 
a fifth of farm crop marketings have been taken off con- 
sumers’ markets in the past year in connection with the 
goverament’s price support program, but prices have 
fallen as agricultural production outpaced consumer de- 
mand and as exports of farm commodities declined. As 
shown by the chart, farm prices received in the first eight 
months of 1953 were 13 percent below their average in 
1948-52. Prices paid moved up between the two periods 
with the result that net farm income declined. 

The chart also indicates that prices received, despite 
recent declines, have advanced more since 1935-39 than 
prices paid. If, however, these increases were related to 
the same period used by the government in computing its 
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parity index — 1910-14— prices paid by farmers would 
have advanced about 8 percent more than prices received, 


Small Changes in Employment 

Changes in employment were minor between Septem. 
ber and October, as both farm and nonfarm employment 
continued at high levels. Unemployment remained low at 
about 1.2 million persons. Census data in thousands of 
workers are as follows: 


October September October 

1953 1953 1952 
Civilian labor force............ 63 ,404 63 ,552 63 , 146 
TE POT e eT 62,242 62,306° 61,862 
MI 650. 5.-0.0 ao. *. 509. once 7,159 7,262 7,274 
Nonagricultural............. 55,083 55,044 54,588 
Unemployment............... 1,162 1,246 1,284 


Personal Income Declines Slightly 

Personal income amounted to $286 billion at an annual 
rate in September, about $1 billion below- August but $10 
billion above September a year ago. For the first nine 
months of 1953 personal income totaled $284 billion, at 
an annual rate, compared with $276 billion in the same 
period last year. ; 

The decrease from August stemmed mainly from a 
decline in factory payrolls, as scattered layoffs through- 
out the country reduced manufacturing employment and 
overtime work was reduced in almost all major industries. 
In most other sectors of the economy, income disburse- 
ments were approximately the same as in August. 


Question That Survey 
(Continued from page 2) 

moment when it is given. As the individual finds oppor- 
tunity to become better informed, as he gains new experti- 
ence, he changes. The attitudes, preferences, and plans 
he endorses when he is first asked about them are subject 
to change without notice. They are, in fact, bound to 
change under the impact of new developments; and even 
in the absence of such developments, he may reconsider 
when faced with an actual decision. 

When surveys are properly designed to meet the needs 
of the immediate problem and the situation in which it is 
encountered, they provide a valuable tool of research. 
Useful surveys will no doubt continue to be made in 
many fields. So also, it may be feared, will some that are 
not acceptable in concept or in working specifications. 

Fortunately, innovations do win out despite the exist- 
ence of adverse public attitudes. The popular modern 
home, the so-called ranch-type house, won out despite the 
architectural preferences and habits based on generations 
of living in earlier types, and despite the restrictions 
imposed by tradition-minded lending institutions. 

This is a lesson that the history of invention con- 
stantly reiterates. The prevailing judgments expressed in 
current markets are not final. The surveys that reveal 
them do not necessarily provide a better basis for action 
than the judgments of the designer, the artist, the scholar, 
and the engineer. What is at first ridiculed may in time 
come to dominate. For creative intelligence constantly 
remakes the world. Its products will be recognized, 
perhaps at the outset just by the few, but ultimately by all. 

Anyone who has a good product is therefore justified 
in proceeding despite any adverse opinions disclosed by 
the surveys. He may achieve reasonable success with only 
a limited group of adherents. But he also stands a chance 
of displacing something that is now widely accepted. 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


Government Contract Pricing Policies 


Businessmen need to bid realistically and competi- 
tively when attemping to secure government contracts, 
according to a recent pamphlet in the Management Aids 
for Small Business series. This can be done by accurately 
estimating costs and integrating them with sound pricing 
methods and procedures and by avoiding certain pricing 
problems. Management Aid Number 36, Sound Pricing 
Policy in Bidding on Government Contracts, explains ten 
pitfalls in price setting. Some of these are underestimat- 
ing costs, overlooking effects of inadequate plant and 
equipment, depending on unreliable suppliers, disregard- 
ing problems of inadequate labor, and using too little or 
too much “cushion.” The main factors which a small 
businessman should pay particular attention to in develop- 
ing sound prices for bidding on government business are 
also discussed. The pamphlet is available from the Small 
3usiness Administration, Washington 25, D.C. 


Thickness Measuring Device 


A new instrument utilizing air under pressure to 
measure the variations in thickness of metal foil, plastic 
sheeting, and newsprint as it is being produced has been 
manufactured by Roanwell Corporation of Brooklyn, New 
York. Called Aerosensor, the device works as follows: 
A small “sensing” nozzle is placed near the material to 
be measured and air is forced through at a constant rate 
and pressure. At a calculated distance from the material 
a back pressure will be induced in the nozzle. The back 
pressure actuates a recorder. Any deviation in thickness 
up to 5 millionths of an inch will affect the back pressure 
and be recorded. The result is a continuous thickness 
record visible at all times during production, enabling ad- 
justments to be made before tolerances are exceeded. 


Liquid Asset Holdings 

Seven out of every ten spending units held liquid 
assets consisting of deposits in checking and savings ac- 
counts at banks, shares in savings and loan associations, 
and United States government securities, as reported by 
the 1953 Survey of Consumer Finances. The accompany- 
ing chart shows that the proportion of persons with hold- 
ings of less than $200 and those with holdings of more 
than $5,000 increased sharply between 1946 and 1953 
whereas consumers with moderate liquid assets ($200 to 
$4,999) declined from 55 percent of all spending units 
in 1946 to 46 percent in 1953. 

The median liquid asset holding correspondingly 
dropped from $400 at the end of World War II to $300 
early this year — lower in both real and dollar terms be- 
cause prices have risen sharply. The median liquid asset 
holding is also lower relative to income since consumer 
income is much higher today than in 1946. Approximately 
half of all liquid assets were in the hands of one-fifth 
of the total number of spending units. 


New Aluminum Chain 


Aluminum chain and cables in standard sizes for 
both ornamental and commercial use have recently been 
developed by Bison Metals Corporation, Buffalo, New 
York. Until now, the only available aluminum chain had 
small, flat links which were unacceptable for general use. 
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Because the new chain won’t rust and needs no painting, 
the company hopes it will be used in parks and other 
public places. But the biggest advantage of the product, 
according to the manufacturer, is that it is about one-third 
the weight of iron but is equally strong, which will make 
it efficient for such jobs as chaining off temporary work 
aisles from work areas in factories. The product is also 
adaptable to marine uses, since aluminum chain won’t 
weigh down the bow of the boat when used on an anchor 
or become corroded by salt water. Prices will run between 
$1.65 and $1.85 a foot for half-inch chain. = 
Building Directory 

A comprehensive 68-page directory of those public 
officials in the Midwestern states who administer and en- 
force codes and regulations governing building construc- 
tion has just been released by the Midwest Conference 
of Building Officials and Inspectors. Where the infor- 
mation is available, the 1953 Directory Issue of the Mid- 
west Inspection Journal lists all officials of villages, town- 
ships, cities, counties, and states in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, North and South Dakota, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 
The types of codes under which the governmental agency 
regulates building, plumbing, electrical installations, and 
heating are also furnished. Available from the Midwest 
Conference of Building Officials and Inspectors, 207 Hol- 
liday Building, Indianapolis, Indiana, for $10.00 per copy, 
the directory includes a brief résumé of the functions of 
the Conference. 
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RECENT TRENDS IN MONEY MARKETS 


JAMES W. LEONARD, Assistant Professor of Economics 


Monetary policy, in recent years, has been an area of 
wide disagreement among economists, businessmen, and 
especially those who are responsible for the formation 
and execution of policy, namely, the Federal Reserve 
System and the Treasury Department. 

The major points of controversy were as follows: 
(1) The Treasury was exerting pressure on the Federal 
Reserve to support the price of government bonds so as 
to maintain a low level of interest rates. It was pointed 
out that a rise in rates of as little as one-half of 1 percent 
meant an. additional interest cost of over $1.25 billion to 


Phe Treasury. (2) Such a policy prevented the Federal 


Reserve from using open market operations to restrict 
the money supply. It allowed the commercial banks to 
obtain an ever-increasing volume of bank reserves, upon 
which a multiple expansion of bank deposits was possible, 
by selling government bonds to the Federal Reserve. 
(3) The level of interest rates was said to be artificially 
low. A rise in interest rates was held to curb inflationary 
pressures in the economy, as many felt that businessmen 
would hesitate to borrow and expand investment at the 
higher rates. 


Slow Shift to Tight-Money Policy 

From the time of Pearl Harbor until 1951 there had 
been no important change in the policy of the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve. It was a cooperative effort 
designed to provide the Treasury with ample funds at 
low rates of interest. However, after the inflationary up- 
surge of the Korean War, the Federal Reserve and 
Treasury announced an accord on policy in March of 
1951. The Treasury announced the issue of a long-term 
2% percent nonmarketable bond in exchange for out- 
standing 214 percent issues of 1967-72. At the same time 
the Federal Reserve announced a policy of no rigid peg 
on the price of government bonds, but still pledged itself 
to maintain orderly conditions in the money markets. 

Thus, the Federal Reserve and Treasury allowed the 
yields on government securities to rise slightly, but there 
was no immediate indication that a major shift in policy 
had occurred. It was several months before the price of 
bank eligibles dropped below par; but yields on both 
short- and long-term governments continued up during 
1951 and 1952. The Federal Reserve was not entirely out 
of the money market, but the increase in its holdings of 
government securities in the eighteen months following 
the accord was only a fraction of that in the preceding 
nine months. Nevertheless, this was hardly a tight money 
market. 

With the change of administrations in Washington, a 
new policy was forthcoming. The major parts of this new 
policy, as taken from statements of Treasury officials, 
seemed to be: (1) The policy of maintaining a “fictitious” 
and “artificially” low rate of interest would be reversed, 
and the Federal Reserve would be free to adopt monetary 
policies consistent with a sound economy. (2) The re- 
funding operations of the Treasury would be designed to 
shift a large portion of the total debt out of short-terms 
into long-terms. The purpose of this was to simplify debt 
management and relieve the Treasury of the necessity of 
making a weekly visit to the money market. It was real- 
ized, of course, that both aspects of this policy would in- 
crease the cost of Treasury financing. 


Under the new policy, the Federal Reserve allowed 
the money market to “tighten” by making no purchase 
of government securities in the open market during a 
period when commercial banks were expanding loans and 
the Treasury was borrowing quite heavily on short term, 
This put pressure on bank reserves and tended to force 
interest rates up. Interest rates were rising, not only be- 
cause of these factors, but also because the market had 
sensed a forthcoming change in Treasury debt manage- 
ment policy. 


Extent of Rise in Interest Rates 

This change came on May 1. On that day the Treas- 
ury announced a new issue of 30-year 314 percent bonds, 
This action was in accord with the previously announced 
policy of shifting a larger portion of the Federal debt 
into long-term securities. The issue was quickly over- 
subscribed; but this 314 percent issue ushered in a new 
period in the money market, a period which can best be 
described as one of uncertainty. 

The situation was one where the Federal Reserve had 
not been in the money market for three months, and then 
the Treasury came out with a higher interest rate on a 
long-term issue. The general expectation was that of 
further rises in the general level of rates. Such an expec- 
tation induces investors to sell and wait to reinvest at 
the higher rates. As a result, the price of long-term gov- 
ernments, including the newly issued 314s, declined 
sharply after the new issue was sold. 

The acute phase of this movement developed at the 
end of May. The new 314s went below par and the 1967- 
72’s dropped below 90. This happened even though the 
Federal Reserve increased its holdings moderately to pre- 
vent the development of market disorder and stepped up 
purchases sharply after it appeared. 

The interest rate paid by the Treasury on short-term 
borrowing also rose sharply. The situation in the long- 
term market might have led to a fall in the short-term 
rate if investors shifted from long-term to short-term se- 
curities in expectation of future rises in the long-term 
rate. However, the Treasury was borrowing heavily in the 
short-term market because of the weak position of their 
long-terms; and with business also borrowing heavily, the 
forces from the demand side of the market seemed to 
dominate. In July the Treasury borrowed $5.5 billion by 
the issue of 8-month certificates at an interest cost of 214 
percent. This was the highest interest rate the Treasury 
had paid on short-term borrowing since March, 1933. In 
August the Treasury paid 254 percent on a one-year 
certificate to replace a 2 percent one-year certificate; this 
was the highest rate paid on a one-year security in 20 
years. 

In line with this trend, the commercial banks raised 
the rate on prime commercial paper, and also became 
much more selective in their evaluation of credit risks. 
These factors tended to add to the “tightness” in the 
money market. 


Quick Reversal of Policy 

During the summer months the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem seemed to be undecided as to what its policy should 
be. In May and June the System increased its holdings 
of U. S. government bonds by $1.1 billion. This action 
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tended to increase bank reserves. On June 25 the Board 
of Governors reduced member bank reserve requirements, 
which created another billion in reserves for the banking 
system. 

The Federal Reserve maintained that these actions 
were not reversals of their adopted tight money policy. 
It is true that these actions by the Federal Reserve had 
only limited easing effects on the money market and 
interest rates for a while. During this period, however, 
there was a swing in sentiment which led to general 
acceptance of the idea tiiat a business downturn was in 
prospect. In this case, 2nt.-inflationary measures would 
no longer be necessary; and at some time during the 
summer, action to prevent too extreme a rise in interest 
rates merged into a return to an easy money policy. 

During September and the early weeks of October, the 
reversal of trend became very rapid. There were several 
factors back of this change. For one thing, the Federal 
Reserve definitely made up its mind to reverse the tight 
money policy. They did this, no doubt, with Treasury 
approval. Between August 13 and October 7 the Federal 
Reserve increased its holdings of U. S. government se- 
curities by $2 billion. This, of course, tended to increase 
bank reserves and make credit easier. 

At the same time, there was a decrease in the demand 
for business loans. This factor was of primary importance 
in the change in money market conditions. Between June 
24 and October 7, commercial, industrial, and agricultural 
joans increased only about one-third as much as they did 
during the same period last year. The commercial banks 
suddenly found themselves with excess reserves and 
plenty of money to lend, but a decreased demand from 
business borrowers. 

The result was that the excess funds held by the com- 
mercial banks tended to flow into short-term government 
securities. This increase in funds going into short-term 
Treasury bills forced the yield on these securities down. 
The rate on 91-day Treasury bills hit a 19-month low in 
early October, and by the end of the month hit a three- 
year low of 114 percent. The speed of the decline was 
unmatched in recent years —not indeed since the crisis 
of 1933. 

During October the rate on prime commercial paper 
was reduced three times by 4% of 1 percent to a level 
of 2% percent. These reductions were the first in this 
market since 1951. At the same time the yields on long- 
term government bonds also began to fall. By the end 
of October, the 30-year 314s were selling at 104, the 
highest price since the issue was sold, and the 1967-72’s 
were back to the level at which they opened the year. 

The extent to which the previous high rates were re- 
sponsible for the decline in the demand for funds on the 
part of business borrowers would be difficult to determine. 
It probably had very little effect. A much more important 
factor would be a more pessimistic outlook as to future 
profit prospects by businessmen. This conclusion is sup- 
ported by remarks made by bankers at the recent conven- 
tion of the American Bankers Association. Bankers had 
been rejecting loans at the higher rates, loans which they 
were now scrambling for at lower rates. 


Shorter Maturities for Governments 


Part of the new policy was the plan to lengthen the 
maturity distribution of the Federal debt. However, the 
Treasury soon discovered that it is a poor time to attempt 
any long-term financing when there is a downward pres- 
sure on the prices of outstanding long-term issues. In 
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February, when lenders were given a choice between a 
one-year certificate paying 214 percent and a five-year- 
ten-months bond paying 214 percent, only $620 million of 
a total of almost $9 billion was put into the bonds. The 
issue of 30-year 314s amounted to only $1 billion and 
could not make a large contribution to lengthening ma- 
turities. As a result, the Treasury was forced to tempo- 
rarily abandon its plan of extending the maturity of the 
debt. 

In fact, the maturity distribution of the over-all debt 
tended to become shorter than it was before, because the 
Treasury was compelled by necessity to rely on the short- 
term market to retund maturing long-terms. Even after 
interest rates began to slide, lenders showed a preference 
for short maturities, An example was the refunding of 
the 2 percent bonds due September 15. Holders were 
given a choice between 254 percent one-year certificates 
and 2% percent three-and-one-half-year notes. Over 60 
percent of the bonds exchanged went into the certificates. 

The new monetary policy seems, therefore, to have 
fallen short of the stated purposes. The anti-inflationary 
effects are not noticeable; the cost of living index has 
continued to edge upward. The Treasury was forced to 
abandon, temporariiy at least, its plan of increasing the 
maturity distribution of the debt. The service burden of 
the debt is considerably heavier; and bank earnings have 
increased substantially. 

Recent statements by Treasury officials imply that they 
are happy about the return of low rates. They are now 
considering resuming operations toward their objective 
of increasing the maturity of the debt. However, these 
statements have been in terms of an intermediate, seven- 
year security. They are not ready to try floating another 
long-term issue, even though the present 314s are selling 
four points above par. 


The Effectiveness of Monetary Policy 


All this raises certain questions in regard to monetary 
policy as a control device. As an anti-inflationary weapon, 
the results will depend, to a certain extent, on the effec- 
tiveness of increases in interest rates in reducing invest- 
ment. In our economy, this interest rate effect is not 
likely to be great, especially where the increases are of 
modest proportions. The relatively high returns expected 
in most areas of investment tend to make interest rates 
of less importance as a cost item. Public utility invest- 
ment, which carries a high degree of certainty, would be 
an exception to this situation. Recently the number of re- 
jections on bond issues made by public utilities has been 
noticeable when interest rates rose. 

However, monetary policy can be used to reduce the 
availability of funds for short-term investments by chok- 
ing off bank reserves. Such a policy was followed for a 
short time during 1953, but it was more of a passive 
standing aside than a positive action on the part of the 
Federal Reserve. In this regard, it should perhaps be 
pointed out that the tight money policy was limited by the 
fact that the fiscal operations of the Treasury were work- 
ing toward an opposite objective. 

One of the dangers in tightening the money supply 
is that of going too far and starting a downturn in eco- 
nomic activity. Even if the downturn was produced by 
other causes, the monetary authorities might be accused 
of bringing it on. Possibly fear of such a result accounts 
for the quick reversal of policy last summer, which stands 
as a unique attempt to support the economy before re- 
cession could actually get under way. 
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LOCAL ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENTS 


Illinois business activity in September was generally 
off from the August level but most indicators remained 
higher than in the same month a year ago. Nonfarm em- 
ployment in the State rose to 3.4 million in September — 
a new high for 1953. 


Illinois Teachers 

Illinois may need twice as many schoolteachers in 1975 
as it has now, according to Dr. William C. Reavis of the 
State Teachers College Board. The State currently em- 
ploys about 48,500 teachers,~but if expected increases in 
population are realized, it will need almost 97,000 teachers 
by 1975. Consequently, efforts are being made to expand 
teacher training facilities in the State. Northern Illinois 
State Teachers’ College at DeKalb is trying to buy 1,000 
acres of land adjoining its present campus, and Western 
Illinois State College at Macomb has already obtained 
preliminary approval of a Federal loan for two new men’s 
dormitory units. 


Gains in Electric Power Consumption 

Consumption of electric power during the first nine 
months of 1953 rose above the same period of last year 
in all of the 14 major urban centers in the State. The 
chart below shows the relative increase in consumption 
in selected cities during this period. The largest gain, 
almost 18 percent, was reported in Rockford, where em- 
ployment has consistently remained higher than in 1952 
and unemployment has dropped off from a year ago. Con- 
sumption of electric power in the Rock Island-Moline 
area from January through September also increased 
substantially —up 14 percent from 1952. In Peoria, 
Champaign-Urbana, Alton, Springfield, East St. Louis, 


ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION 
Percent Change Jan.-Sept., 1952, to Jan.-Sept., 1953 
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and Quincy, consumption of electric power rose less than 
the average. 


Consumer Prices Rise Again 

Consumer prices in Chicago edged upward for the 
sixth consecutive month in September when the index 
advanced to 116.6 percent of the 1947-49 level. Compared 
with September, 1952, the index was up 1.4 percent, 
Housing costs rose more than any other item during the 
past year, chiefly as the result of a 15 percent increase in 
rent. Medical care was up 4.3 percent, and apparel and 
reading and recreation costs were each 2.0 percent higher 
than in September of last year. Partly offsetting these 
gains were declines in personal care and food. 


Illinois Annual Tax Bill 

The average Illinois resident pays $739.74 per year 
in taxes, according to estimates made by the Taxpayers 
Federation of Illinois. Taxes collected from all State resi- 
dents amount to $6.4 billion annually, or at a rate of $200 
every second through the year. Included in the total are 
Federal taxes collected in Illinois of $5.1 billion, State 
taxes of $547 million, local taxes of $646 million, and 
local licenses, fees, and other receipts of $160 million. 


Building in Illinois 

Construction contracts awarded in Illinois during Sep- 
tember totaled $88.3 million, down seasonally from August 
but up 27 percent from September a year ago. Although 
awards for public works and utilities declined almost 12 
percent from September, 1952, residential construction 
rose 30 percent and nonresidential awards were up 54 
percent. 

Total contracts awarded during the first nine months 
of 1953 amounted to $901.6 million as compared with 
$804.5 million in 1952. Residential awards increased most 
(up 15 percent from 1952), followed by nonresidential 
contracts awarded (up 11 percent) and public works and 
utilities (up 9 percent). 

Construction recently began on a $5-million General 
Electric Company plant at Bloomington, Illinois. The site 
of the new factory is a 66-acre tract where U. S. High- 
way 66 crosses the Illinois Central Railroad tracks two 
miles from Bloomington. Completion of the plant, which 
is expected to employ about 1,900 persons, is scheduled 
for late in 1954. 


Crop Production Off from Last Year 

Most Illinois crops have been adversely affected by 
high temperatures and a lack of rainfall. Dry soil con- 
ditions have retarded germination and made _ seedbed 
preparation this fall slow and difficult. The condition of 
pastures, which deteriorated in all but the northern end 
of the State, was reported on October 1 to be the poorest 
since the drouth year of 1936. 

The latest estimate of 1953 corn production was 491 
million bushels, substantially smaller than the 1952 crop 
but well above the 10-year average. Estimated yield of 
54 bushels per acre is 4 bushels smaller than last year but 
3 bushels larger than the average yield for the past ten 
years. Fall weather conditions also were responsible for 
a decline in soybean production, which was estimated at 
76 million bushels as compared with 85 million last year 
and a 10-year average of 79 million bushels. 
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Percentage Change from. ..jc.nt’ 1952. .| +09 422.7 +11 ie +40 434.5 
ES. RTS et $ 919 31,256 $18,895 $ 130 $ 149 
ROD as «05 «Nias st ae eee 1.5 +19.7 +9 42.3 +4.2 
Seal Percentage Change from. . . \Sept., 1952... +1.1 +13.2 +27.0 +11 +7.6 +0.0 
gust CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
ough acl eines SA pons cates a $ 197 4,08 S +776 8 A $ at 
t 12 ., 1953... ' : ; 12. 
2 Percentage Change from. . . ‘sau 1952... +5014 10:9 4525 se 07 shor 
- Champaign-Urbana......................:- $ 324 7,996 $ 6,575 $ 53 $ 76 
p. 4 Ried atone KG AA 42.6 41.2 na 412.2 49.2 
: ee a Ses «+ ee ee: ee +12.1 +1.7 +3.3 —6.7 
nths eres: 62 ee $ 73 8,662 $ 6,037 $ 40 $ 49 
with : ; Aug., 1953....| —54.4 —1.8 +3.2 —10 —2.0 +1.7 
all Percentage Change from... {50% tos9" "| _92'q 49.8 45.8 jo +17 41.5 
ntial Dent 8 eee ce ie a pos aaat $ ,A20 23,307 $26,409 ca 4 Py ek 
and Percentage Change from. . aoe 1952...| +118.8 +14.9 +78.9 —3 +2.6 -1.6 ; 
1eral Celi iii ict ies Peak da .. og! 6,779 $ “— n.a. $ Py ; 
3 ug., 1953....| +277.3 +6.1 —2. n.a. +26. 
igh. Percentage Change from. . {Bue 1952...| +172.6 425.8 45.9 +9.4 
NEN ERD Oe PCR I” Ye ee ae ey $1,197 45 ,628° $17 ,046 $ 197 $ 207 
two Percentage Change from. . . {Avs 1953...) +158.5 —6.9 +3.2 —I* —0.9 +13.0 
hich oe ney STO. - Age 10NR, ee +2.9 +4.8 +4 +7.1 +4.0 
juled QUE 6 icth abt eid $ 158 7,317 $ 4,634 $ 35 $ 58 } 
Aug., 1953....| —41.5 —5.8 +0.2 —3 +3.7 —10.4 
Percentage Change from. . {ae 1952...| —37.8 48.7 +19 ae 45.8 11.4 
CUS avdod i handub ve<anekvemsads oud $ 578 26 ,129¢ $12 ,460 $ 98 $ 203 
Pesissisbhies Wikies teats (Aue. 1953....| +92.7 —4.5 8.5 n.a. +6.8 +25.6 
1 by 8 8 ***\Sept., 1952... —8.8 +11.0 —4.3 +11.6 +3.3 
oe SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
dbe East St. Louis.............. ‘age aos $ 83 13,975 $ 9,581 $ 133 $ 5? 
no Aug., 1953....| —77.9 +28 6 -1.0 n.a. +14.0 +1. 
end Percentage Change from... icon" 1952...| —77.9 414.6 42/5 -1.8 46.4 
Al $ $ $ 27 
yrest NOS. ace se cidowsleasnne oe Oe n.a. 11,723 5,105 36 
Aug., 1953.... —2.6 +2.1 n.a. +2.7 +10.8 
a Percentage Change from. . . ‘sam 1952... 47.8 +100 415.5 412.2 
Dela oo ovoik Ss lad ioe eee $ 91 5,460 $ 4,502 n.a. $ 35 
crop * ‘ Aug., 1953....| +21.3 —12.5 +1.9 n.a. —1.2 
d of Percentage Change from. . {gue 1952...| +75.0 43.4 +10.6 41.3 
- but 
ten ‘ Total for cities listed. » Includes East Moline. ¢ Includes immediately surrounding territory. n.a. Not available. 
for Sources: ' U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data include Federal construction projects. * Local power companies. # Illinois De- 






d at partment of Revenue. Data are for August, 1953, the most recent available. Comparisons relate to July, 1953, and August, 1952. 
‘Research Departments of Federal Reserve Banks in Seventh (Chicago) and Eighth (St. Louis) Districts. Department store sales 
yeat percentages rounded by original sources. * Local post office reports. 
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EMPLOYMENT —- MANUFACTURING COAL PRODUCTION 
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